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" I could not give her up, sir. " 

"Well, it is no business of mine," I replied; 
'.'but you might have waited; that is if, as you 
seem to iuler, you are not in a position to support 
a wife." - ■ 

" We have a hundred a year between us, and 
we have youth, and health, and strength and 
talents; at least, I am sure Mary has; and— and 
we preferred not to wait. I don't know why I 
trouble j ou with all this, sir, but you seemed in- 
terested about us, and j ou praised Mary's sketch 
to-day, and I thought perhaps you could put us 
in the way of disposing of it, and of some more 
she has done — that is the truth." 

-"The truth is alwaystbe best, my young iriend ; 
and in this instance, your belief in the interest I 

take in you and Mrs. (I waited ior the 

blank to be filled up, but in vain; he blushed, but 
spoke not), and in your young wile is quite cor- 
rect also. I have no doubt I shall be able to put' 
you in the way of disposing ot her sketches, and 
I shall be most happy to do so." He thanked me 
warmly, and we soon after bade each other good- 
night. 

How I tossed and turned and fumed and fretted 
in bed that night. Who are they ? Why on earth 
couldn't he tell me his name? His Christian 
name I knew was Frajik, for I had heard his wife 

call him so ; and hers was Mary ; but what was ? 

AH of a sudden a light burst upon me. I felt 
myself getting quite hot and red at the thought of 
ray great stupidity. How was it that 1 never 
thought of it before ? How was it that the names 
" Frank and Mary'.' did not open my eyes ? It is 
really quiet wonderful how stupid one can be 
sometimes. 

I was so delighted with my discovery— I lelt no 
doubt that I was right— that I could not sleep til 
towards morning, just when I ought to have been 
rousing myself. 

1 did not say a word to either of them when 
they made their appearance ready equipped for 
our ramble. How pretty Mary looked, seated 
upon .an immense cart-horse, with a nankeen 
skirt on, borrowed from a neighboring farmer 
and his daughter. I beg to observe, that. Mary, 
not the cart-horse, had a nankeen skirt on I Mr. 
Frank explained, that as I had talked of a three 
miles' walk, he had thought it better to mount 
his wile upon Ihis huge Bucephalus rather than 
run the risk ol overtiring her. I grinned ap- 
proval ; 1 grinned at everything either of them 
said, or that I said, or that nobody said : they 
mast have thought me either mad or a fool. I 
didn't care- twopence what they thought. 

There is a spot-on the old Holyhead road, about 
three miles lrom Bettws, towards Corwen, irom 
whence you get one of the most lovely Views, to 
my thinking, in North Wales. You look up the 
beautiful vale of Dolwyddelan, with Moel Siabod 
in the distance. I will not pause now to expatiate 
upon the lights and shadows upon the mountains 
— the glitter of the winding stream — the gloom ol 
the woods — or the luminous atmosphere which 
played oVer the singular-shaped summits ot Moel 
Siabod; let it suffice that the scene is a most 
lovely one; if any doubt, let them go and see for 
themselves. It was a smoking hot day, and when 
we arrived at our destination, which was half-way 
up a considerable hill, hy-the-bye, we lost no time 
iu pitching our umbrellas, that we might enjoy a 
mouthful of shade after our. copious draughts of 
sunshine. ' 

' ' Well, Mr. Frank, for I can't call you anything 
else, you know," I said, with a laugh, "and how 
long is it since you left Cornwall?'! 

He stared at me with astonishment; turned 
very red, bat did not answer. 

"Why, man," I continued, " one would sup- 
pose that you were an escaped felon, and I a de- 
tective, by your confusion. How long is it, I say, 
since you and Mary left Brookbank, and how was 
aunt Jane?" .. 

It was now Mary's turn to blush and to stare. 
She looked at me intent y for a few seconds. 

" Do you know mamma, and have you ever 
been to Brookbank?" she asked. 



"I know mamma very well, but, to my shame 
be it spoken, I have never been to Brookbank. " 

Frank now flared up a bit, as I had expected he 
would. 

"Really, sir, you ought to know Mrs. Barton 
well, I confess, since yoy call her daughter by her 
Christian name after an acquaintance of twenty- 
tour hours." 

"Yes, I know her very well; we were brought 
up together as children; but I don't know her a 
bit better than I know your father, Frak Myrvale, 
or than I know your rich uncle Richard, for we 
were all brought up together. Ah ! Dick was 
always fond of his money, and as obstinate as a 
mule, too. I daresay he will keep his word, and 
never give either of you a farthing." 

" Who are you, sir, who know us all so well?" 
cried Frank, quite bewildered. 

"Ah, ah ! that is my secret; I found out yours, 
try your hands, or your heads, at mine." 

Puzzled enough they both looked. 

At length Frank shook his head. • 

" I am sure I have no idea—" he began ; when 
a light shone in Mary's eyes; she clapped her 
hands. 

' ■ I know, I do believe I know, who you are 1 " 
she exclaimed. 

" Well, my dear, who am 1 1" 

"Uncle John!— aint you!— ain't you uncle 
John?" she cried, quite excited putting her hand 
on my arm and scrutinizing my face most unmer- 
cifully. 

There was no denying it; I was uncle John, 
lately returned from a ten years' wandering in 
the East; estranged irom my family for family 
reasons, I had not visited either my brother or 
si3ter since my return. But these two ioolish 
young people were the means of reconciliation 
between us. ' 

How little we painted, andhowmuch we talked, 
that afternoon, may be imagined. We strolled 
back to Bettws when the shadows were long and 
the golden sun was turning the blue of the sky 
into "a tender green. 

My nephew and ni^ce drank tea w ith me in 
good Mrs. Hughes' parlor. 

"Good niccht, my dear," I said to Mary. "For 
the future paint for pleasure alone. I will take 
care of the profit part of the business." 

She thanked me with a kiss and a tear, and 
Frank nearly wrung the blood through my nails. 
Confound the young dog, what a muscular list 

he had I „. „ 

* J. Brook Knight. 
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[Continued.] 

The style of a work of sculpture Is the sesthetic 
character which belongs to it, in so far as this 
depends upon the object; and this character is 
determined in every art by its peculiar ideal, and 
in each single representation by the relation which 
exists between the individual and the ideal, as 
grounded upon the nature of the object. .We will 
endeavor to make this clearer. 

The species, man has its definite form, which, 
for each of the two sexes respectively, must and 
can be originally and essentially but one. There 
is, therefore, one ideal of the male and anotherof 
the fem .le figure, which are the fundamental types 
for all the Individuals ot the species.- These dis- 
tinct ideals are again united in the higher merely 
mental notion ot man { abstracted trom all disr 
Unction of sex, but which can of course have no 
representative in nature. , 

Neither is the pore ideal form of either rex ever 
realized in actual nature, ic is the injleterminate 
type or scheme of the innunierable creations of 
nature which maj float before the mind of the nr» 
tist, and which he may certainly realize in a far 
higher degree than in any living original, but can 
as little pretend tp embody in all its penection, as 
the mathematician can hope to produce the pure 



ideal of a triangle or other geometrical figure. In 
order to be presented to the senses it must assume 
a definite form, and therefore an individual char- 
acter. So, too, in nature, in every separate ex- 
istence the specific form is manifested through 
the individual, consequently more or less modified 
by it. . In every separate being, therefore, there 
necessarily exists a certain relation between the 
general groundwork of the specific form, and the 
individual modification, which, as is evident from 
what we have already said, is merely the collect- 
ive sum of the- accidental variations Irom the gen- 
eral. It is this relation which determines the dis- 
tinctive character of the individual as ajsthetical- 
ly represented in art, in a precise and suitable 
ideal. 

To avoid misapprehension we must further ob- 
serve, that the Idealized individual of art is dis- 
tinguished irom the actual individual of nature by 
its always representing a particular class in the 
species; it therefore stands one step higher than 
the latter, which merely represents its own indi- 
vid al existence. Inasmuch as art can thus ex- 
piess the essential qualities of a particular class 
in one individual, it rises above the common level 
ot nature, omits the faulty, accidental, and un- 
meaning, without sacrificing the characteristic. 
On the contrary, treed from all that is casual, it 
appears in the ideal individual still more pure, 
perfect, and palpable. 

Every Ideal of art is such a representation of a 
particular conception of the species in a corres- 
ponding form. When a natural object is merely 
reproduced in all its existent reality, it is a like- 
ness, a portrait, which, demands an appropriate 
treatment in order to be entitled to rank as a 
beautiful work of art. 

Thus it is manifest that the style of sculpture 
rests upon an unchangeable foundation— namely, 
on that of the specific type of the human form; 
while the precise character is determined in each 
case by the particular variation or, in other words, 
the individual element. 

The- style of sculpture, therefore, in essentials 
(that is so tar as it pres°nts under a particular 
form the primary ideal, which, in its absolute 
purity, is always one and the same) is and must 
be single and uniform ; but there are innumerable 
variations of character with which the primary 
type may be invested, and by which this one style 
may be modified to an almost unlimited extent. 
On ihis ground also rests the truth of the abeve 
assertion, that the artist may be original in his 
characters, but in style must scrupulously adhere 
to the antique, in which the ideal of form is devel- 
oped with the utmost purity and perfection'. The 
more perfectly he satisfies both these demands of 
his art, the more excellent will be his work; and 
il it ever be possible for the moderns to equal the 
sculpture of antiquity, or to emulate the ancients 
successfully.it can only be in the way we have 
pointed out. 

Style embraces ail the elements of representable 
art, but in sculpture applies chiefly to the Form. 
The individual as well as the ideal character ot a 
figure (and every wcrk must possess this two-fold 
character, which makes up the ideal of art\ can 
only be expressed by its forms and proportions, 
and both there depend in each particular case on 
the nature or essence of the represented ohject, 
Hence, to measure the proportions ot the antique, 
which vary in every statue, and hope by these 
means to penetrate into the mysteries of ancient 
art, is unprofitable labor, if it be not the constant 
aim of the artist to discover in the mu.tilarious 
varieties before him, the fixed ideal proportions 
of the specific form, as modified in-every instance 
by its particular character, 

Ancient art, in its gradual progress, always dU 
rected towards the ideal, derived from nature her- 
self the essential elements of form and proportion, 
as she exhibits them in man, in the various modi, 
fications of his physical structure. These ele- 
ments, reduced to a s;stem of practical rules, 
formed a certain foundation, and were adhered to 
with scrupulous fidelity, which may be easily re- 
cognized in all the works of the period, however 
different in subject; or, as we might rather say, 
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tte complete system of ancient art was distinct ly 
visible throughout its whole extent, and each sin- 
gle work is an application of its principles to a 
particular case. The spirit and system of ancient 
art, therefore, can be learned only by the roost 
comprehensive survey of all its remaining monu- 
ments; but unless the spirit of tho whole be clear- 
ly seen and distinctly comprehended, single works 
are little more than beautilul hieroglyphics torn 
from their proper connection, and unintelligible to 
unlearned eyes. And since the most comprehen- 
sive survey of tho existing remains of antiquity 
must still bo far from complete, the philosophy of 
art, grounded on the perception ot its aims, mast 
supply by theory and inference what is wanting to 
obs3rvation. 

Tho style Of a work of sculpture also most es- 
pecially applies to its expression, as manifested in 
the air, attitude, and action of the figure. So far 
as it is physiognomical, it is determined by the 
character uniformly diffused over the whole form. 
In as fur as it is pathognomical and mimetic, it is 
determined by the situation and that precise mo- 
ment of the action of which it is designed to be 
the visible expression. In every work of sculp- 
ture, the expression, like the form, should he at 
once both individual and ideal. But this ideal- 
individual expression, like the ideal-individual 
form, is entirely the work of the life-giving artist, 
which breathes like a creative spirit over the 
chaos of the rude material, separates the merely 
accidental from each different kind of expression, 
and represents only that which is essential, im- 
portant, and characteristic. 

We must content .oursplves hero with having 
merely laid down tho chief conditions of stjle, 
and the reasons for which we maintain that the 
modern sculptor can never deviate from the style 
of ancient art without detriment to tho aim he bus 
in view. 

The individuality of antique sculpture, though 
drawn from nature herself, is never mere imitation 
of any actual existence, but a creation of the 
imaginative power, for which her individual wrms 
supply uo more than the groundwork. This crea- 
tive power is the very foundation of sculpture, 
and ol all genuine aitistic genius; it is one of the 
rarest gifts of nature, without which no true orig- 
inality, consequently no characteristic represent- 
ation of an aesthetic idea, is possible. Even 
amongst the Greeks it was a rare endowment. 
Among the multitude of their sculptors, it was 
given but to few to represent the ideaoi a divinity 
or hero in such fulmess and perfection, that the 
ideal-individual character was, as it were, entire- 
ly exhausted. When it was attained, it. remained 
tho permanent type for all representations of the 
same subject. That the ideals oi the ancients 
were not mere assemblages ot the beautiful parts 
ol nature mechanically put together, but were or- 
ganically created in the imagination of the artist, 
is proved by the pervading "Unity, the harmonious 
combination of all their parts into one living, 
moaning whole; nnd the expression of a uniform 
character diffused over every part. 

It is worthy of especial remark, that the works 
of ancient sculpture invariably present a purely 
objec.ivo representation ot the particular hero or 
divinity, without a single trace of any subjective 
admixture. If this be the pervading character of 
ancient art in general, it is most strikingly re- 
vealed to us in sculpture. Freed from every bias 
peculiar to those who created them, the works of 
ancient Greece stand before us in all their marked 
diversity of character— hence there breathes but 
one spirit through all the noble relics of ancient 
sculpture. The diversities which we perceive In 
them are but modifications of the same stylo. Iu 
the -different steps of its development we never 
detect the particular manner of this or that 
school, or this or the other artist. Perhaps such 
differences of manner might have been observable 
wnile it was still possible to survey the entire field 
of ancient art, and compare all the works of the 
differeut schools and masters; but certainly they 
were so subordinated to style, that they were 
never allowed to prejudice the objective purity 
and character of tho statue. 



This aesthetic self-negation may have been more 
easy to ancient, than if is to modern artists, since 
in them a more definite national character, the 
greater harmony and unity of their prospective 
and intellectual nature, and a more confined cir- 
cle of ideas, induced a greater uniformity in tho 
ran;e of their conceptions. Imbued with a true 
and correct feeling for nature, the efforts of an- 
cient art, even from the earliest period, were di- 
rected towards its real aim, and under the sure 
guidance of a genial understanding, thoroughly 
imbued with a love of the true and the beautiful, 
roached a height of perfection, to which, with all 
our academies, metaphysical theories, and aesthe- 
tics, it will never rise in our day again. It is a; 
principle that has gained currency in modern 
times, that every artist leaves the impress of his 
character upon his works. The ancient artist 
was entirely lost sight of in his. In the present 
day it would not be difficult to collect the indivi- 
dual character of many of our artists from their 
productions. Among the ancients we rarely find 
even a trace of theirs. This is a speaking evidence 
of the severe and universal authority of the prin- 
ciples which guided them in practice, and of the 
judicious culture of their happy instinct for art. 
On the contrary, the obtrusive individuality of 
modern works, which frequently injures their ob- 
jective character by its uniformity and its man- 
nerism, is a melancholy proof that modern art 
still suffers from the want of any fixed system of 
rules; and modern artists from the want of a well 
grounded course of instruction in the fundamental 
principles of art. " 

There are but few exceptions to this general 
censure, and Raphael stands almost alone among 
the moderns, on tho highest step of objectivity. 
But it may be asked, is then an artist to possess 
no distinctive character of his own ? By all means, 
he is; but let bim carefully distinguish that ob- 
jective power which is the source of all true orig- 
inality, irom that subjective individuality which 
introduces a foreign element into any work of art. 
The former reveals itself in the power of forming 
new types of character, or placing those which 
previously existed in new situations. The latter 
can only display itself in mannerism, which must 
never bo confounded with orieinalitv. Originality 
extends the domain of art, and enriches "it with 
new forms— manner narrows it to an individual, 
and. therefore, imperfect mode of conception. 
True originality is self-dependent— mannerism is 
one-sided, and frequently a mere imitation of some 
|,eculiarity or another. The artist's talents may 
indeed be limited to some particular sphere of his 
art, but within this sphere his originality may un- 
fold itself without hindrance. Genuine talent for 
art is a rare giit of nature, but the rarest of the 
rare is the all comprehensive spirit; and it has 
probably never beeu given to any sinsrle individ- 
ual to compass with equal success the opposite 
poles of art — the sublime and impassioned, as 
well as the lovely and attractive. Nature has 
hcrsolf proscribed bouads to the flight ot genius, 
beyond which it vainly yearns to soar— but Tvi'.hin 
tho prescribed limit the inborn power should be 
judiciously developed to its fullest extent. De- 
spite these necessary limits, which are based on 
the various modifications of the aesthetic feeling, 
there still prevails in the most opposite spheres 
ot art, but one and the same style, just all the 
modifications of the aesthetic feeling converge to 
the feeling ot the beautilul as their common cen- 
tre. In all, ono and the same ideal is the com- 
mon ground-work of the artistic ideal belongins; 
to each several sphere which can differ, and tb 
these the style itself must bo strictly adapted in 
each individual instance without renouncing its 
ideal ground-work, which is essentially the snmo 
in the Jupiter and the Ganymede, in the Hercules 
and Apollo, in the Juno and the Venus. 
(To be Continued.) 
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Tho oldest chorister at Vienna's Carl Theatre, 
who had for 30 years received but 18 to 20 florins 
a month, has recently inherited 20,000 florins and 
(wo mansions. 



Fifteen years before the French . Revolution, 
Paris was divided into two camps; each of which 
had its own special music. Gluck was declared 
by the partisans of the Italian to be severe, un- 
melodious and heavy; by his own friends he was 
considered profound, full of inspiration," and emi- 
nently dramatic. Piccini, on the other band, was 
accused, by his enemies, of frivolity and insipidi- 
ty, while his supporters maintained that his music 
touched the heart, and that it was not the pro- 
vince of the art to appeal to the intellect; '-Fund- 
amentally, the dispute was that which still exists, 
as to the superiority of German or Italian music. 
Severe cjassists continue to despise modern Ital- 
ian composers as unintellectual, and the Italians 
will always sneer at the music of Germany as the 
"music of mathematics." Rossini, Donizetti, 
Bellini and Verdi have been denounced in succes- 
sion 6y the critics of Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. 

In the present century, which is above all an 
age of eclecticism, we fiud the natural descend- 
ants of Piccini going over to the Glucks, while 
the legitimate inheritors of Gluck abandon their 
succession to adopt the facile forms and somewhat 
unmeaning if melodious phrases of the piccinists. 
Certainly there are no traces of the grand old 
German school iu the light popular music of Herr 
Flolow, and on the other hand Signor Verdi in 
his emphatic moments quite belies his Italian or- 
igin ; indeed, there are passages in several of this' 
composer's operas which may be traced directly, 
not to Rossini, but to Meyerbeer. 

All that remains now of the Gluck vs. Piccini 
contest is a number of anecdotes, which are 
amusing, as showing the height musical enthusi- 
asm and musical prejudice had reached in Paris 
at an epoch when music and the arts generally 
were about the last things that should have occu- 
pied the French. 

Gluck was left an orphan at a very early age. 
Fortunately he "had made sufficient progress on 
the violoncello to obtain an engagement with a 
company ol wandering musicians. Thus he con- 
trived to exist until the troupe had wandered "as 
far as Vienna, where his talent attracted the at- 
tention of a few sympathetic arid generous men, 
who enabled him to complete his musical educa- 
tion in peace.. 

After studying harmony and counter-point, 
Gluck determined to leave the capital of Germany 
for Italy; for in those days no one was accounted 
a musician who had not derived a certain amount 
of his inspiration, from Italian sources. After 
studying foar years under the celebrated Martini, 
ho felt that the time had come for him to produce 
a work of his own. His " Artaxerxes " wa3 given 
at Milan with success; and this opera was follow" 
ed by seven others, which were brought out either 
at Venice, .Cremqua, or..Turjhi.,.., r Fiy,e jears suf- 
ficed tor Cluck to'make an immense name in Italy. 
His reputation even extended to the other coun- 
tries of Europe, and the offers he received from 
the English were sufficiently liberal to tempt the 
rising composer to pay a visit to London. . Here, 
however, he had to eontend with the genius and 
celebrity of Handel, compared with whom ho was 
, as yet but a composer of mediocrity. He return- 
ed to Vienna not very well pleased with his recep- 
tion in England, and soon afterwards made his 
appearance once more iu Italy, where he pro- 
duped five other work's, all ot which were success- 
ful. Hitherto Gluck's style had been quite in nc- 



